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about School Seating 
awaits you at the 


A.A.S.A. Convention 


Sensational new achievements in classroom and au- 
ditorium seating will be shown in the American 
Seating Company exhibit at the 1940 A. A. S. A. 
Convention in St. Louis. 


Last year at our exhibit you saw why American 
Seating Company products are superior. You saw 
some of the testing to which materials, designs and 
construction are subjected in order to insure their 
superiority. 

This year you will see strikingly new products of 
our research, engineering, testing and modern de- 
signing ... mew use values... new principles of con- 

. modern streamlined beauty . . . achieve- 
ments of vital importanceto every school. 

You'll be interested. 

We'll be looking for you. 
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America's pioneers in comfortable public seating * Manufact 
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in every trade area to serve you 
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Solving Ability 


Step-by-Step Process 


Development 


Testing Program 


Provision for Individual 


Differences 


Carefully Graded Content 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Economy is a virtuous and wise policy imposed on all of us. But it must be 
sensible economy. Really fine craftsmen like doctors, lawyers, and teachers, 
cannot be engaged on bids. 


























ACROSS THE AGES The Story of Man’s Progress 


An Entirely New, Entirely Different Type of World History 


By LOUISE I. CAPEN 
Head of Social Science Department, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 





This high school text is original in design, in purpose, in choice of materials and pres- 
entation. It cuts away from the formalized history by national groups, and presents 
instead a fascinating story of change and progress in various phases of living. 

The book is divided into eighteen units, of which three provide in story form the neces- 
sary groundwork, on which the civilization of the world is built, geography, population- 
spread, and nation-development: and these are mainly chronological in organization. 
Each of the next fourteen units tells the story of a particular aspect of civilization; agri- 
culture, rural life, urban life, transportation, communication, natural resources and in- 
dustries, religion, language, art, education, medicine, science, law, government, war and 
peace. 

The last unit picks up the threads and weaves them into the present picture “The Story 
of Modern Control Forces.” 

But this gives you only a bird’s-eye view: the innumerable ingenious, attractive, practical 
and novel devices—both pedagogical and typographical—used in this epoch-marking 
text must be seen to be appreciated: we invite this investigation. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Forward 


OW) sen the biennial session 
of our legislature comes around, school 
people and all others who are interested 
in the education of children become deeply 
concerned, and properly so. It is this 
definite manifestation of interest that is 
responsible for whatever educational prog- 
ress and development we have had. It has 
become a tradition in our state that the 
profession assumes the leadership in the 
initiation of legislation that is designed 
for the improvement of schools and school 
facilities. It would seem that the proper 
and logical source of such legislation 
should reside in the parents of the chil- 
dren. It is they who have the most vital 
interest, and, it would seem, who should 
have the deepest concern. 


There can be little doubt that they do 
have both interest and concern. They pro- 
vide the children and supply the resources 
for their formal training. It is therefore 
natural that they should be keenly alive to 
all legislation which so vitally affects the 
future of their most priceless possessions. 


Nevertheless they have come to rely on 
the initiative and resourcefulness of edu- 
cational leadership to preserve unimpaired 
the traditional guarantees of a free educa- 
tion in our American democracy. 


As we look back along the shadowy 
vista of the years we must be constrained 
to believe that for the most part our 
legislators and our governors have dealt 
kindly with education. It was more than 


forty years after Kentucky was admitted 
to statehood before her citizens conceived 
and designed a system of free public edu- 
cation. For more than a century now suc- 
ceeding legislatures have refashioned and 
modified the structure of our school legis- 
lation. Under these laws the state has 
moved steadily forward. Under the im- 
pact of public opinion succeeding legisla- 
tures have advanced the welfare of educa- 
tion and improved the facilities for the 
accomplishment of its objectives. The 
century of effort for improvement culmi- 
nated in the enactment of the codes under 
which we have operated during the few 
recent years. 


It is true that there have been times 
when the clouds of doubt hung low over 
the horizons of educational hope but those 
days were few when compared with the 
brightening skies of most of yesteryears. 


If the more than three quarters of a 
million children and the more than half a 
million mothers and fathers could become 
vocal today they would no doubt express 
the hope, or perhaps the prayer, that the 
present session of our lawmakers will add 
its record to that of its illustrious pred- 
ecessors which dared to be militant for 
progress and which were equally scornful 
of retrogression. 


It would be indeed a sad commentary 
on a century of education if our lawmak- 
ers, our leaders, the product of that edu- 
cation, should take a backward step. 


We need little further legislation for 
schools. Our laws have become the envy 
of many of our sister states. Under their 
administration we have made definite and 
wholesome progress. The fundamental 
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soundness of those laws finds its proof in 
the advancing welfare of the schools and 
the expanding purposefulness of their 
teachers. 


To be sure there are minor details here 
and there that, under the guidance of ap- 
plication and experience, reveal the need 
for adjustment or modification. But 
neither the incident of occasional violation 
nor the thwarting of personal and selfish 
ambitions is sufficient warrant for major 
modifications of the law or tampering 
with its fundamental structure. 


No state in the union has made more 
educational progress in the last quarter 
century than has Kentucky. 


Thirty-five years ago there were scarcely 
any consolidated schools. Thousands of 
little one-room buildings dotted the coun- 
try. They had no equipment, no comfort, 
no conveniences. The teachers who taught 
in them, at least in many of them, had 
little training and less experience. The 
county school systems were still in the grip 
of partisan politics and the teaching posi- 
tions constituted a large portion of the 
political spoils. 


Shameless violation of the laws govern- 
ing certification of teachers was of fre- 
quent occurrence and the consequent pro- 
fessional standards sank to a degree that 
was only comparable to the ethical ideals 
—and both almost reached the vanishing 
point. Today there are hundreds of sub- 
stantial and efficient school buildings filled 
with happy children who are taught by 
teachers trained in some of the finest 
schools in the land and whose quali- 
fications are up to a standard which 
is comparable to that of the most 
advanced states. Thirty-five years ago 
the number of teachers who had had 
college training was negligible. Now 
only 8% have had less than two years of 
college and 45% have had four or more 
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W. C. OAKLEY, Hawesville, Kentucky, 
President-elect Second District Education 
Association. 


years of such training. The old system of 
certification has disappeared and the Divi- 
sion of Teacher Training and Certifica- 
tion, functioning as an arm of the Depart- 
ment of Education, directs the entire busi- 
ness of certification in a modern and busi- 
nesslike manner. 


The antiquated trustee system has about 
disappeared from the picture and the - 
management of schools under the county 
board system has proven its worth in all 
but a very few instances. 


The machinery for the operation of 
schools is adequate for the accomplish- 
ment of good results. The state has not 
yet fully recognized the full financial 
needs of an expanding program of edu- 
cation, but when one compares the sup- 
port of schools today with that of a gen- 
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eration ago, he must admit that there has 
been a consistent upward trend. 

It should be said that the trend will 
have to continue upward if Kentucky 
keeps pace with the development of other 
elements in her civic and social life and if 
her children are to be given a fair chance 
with the children of other states. 


Certainly no backward step should 
ever be taken. Certainly the obstacles to 
progress that have been removed should 
never be re-created. Certainly the leader- 
ship that is the creation of this generation 
of progress will not halt the forward 
march of the institutions that made it what 
it is. 

The children and the teachers and the 
parents of our state look confidently to 
our legislature not only to prevent retarda- 
tion, but to definitely advance the interests 
of education on every front. The per- 
petuity not only of democratic institutions 
but of democracy itself depends upon the 
farsighted wisdom of men who have the 
caliber of genuine statesmanship. 


The District Meetings 


CCrr DISTRICTS of the 
Kentucky Education Association held 
within the autumn period a rather notable 
series of meetings. For the most part 
these group meetings were well attended. 
The length of the sessions ranged from a 
single day (forenoon and afternoon) to 
a session of two days and two evenings. 
In two of the districts which held one- 
day-evening programs there was a pathetic 
lack of interest in the evening sessions. 
In most of the districts the regional meet- 
ing is a red-letter day in the year. The 
officers begin early on their programs and 


procure excellent talent. This alone, 
however, will not guarantee good attend- 
ance. In one instance the most famous 
speaker had by far the smallest audience 
of any district. A great district program 
can be built. It is done every year by 
some districts. 


The program makers brought to Ken- 
tucky some great names and great leaders. 
No audience fails to thrill under the 
dynamic force of Rodney Brandon. Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Rohde has been a favorite 
amongst Kentucky teachers for years, and 
as usual completely captivated her audi- 
ences. Georgia McAdams Clifford, story- 
teller extraordinary, brought to the teach- 
ers of little children an unforgettable in- 
spiration. Few men in the world can por- 
tray the great literary characters of modern 
times with such vividness as does Sydney 
Wellington Landon. Paul Vorhees Mc- 
Nutt came again to Kentucky to bring 
out of an international experience an in- 
terpretation of democtacy as a basic fac- 
tor in the education of a citizen. Drew 
Pearson of news syndicate fame, R. H. 
Crossfield, a Kentucky-born World Travel- 
er, climbed with us to the mountain peaks 
of affairs at home and abroad. The in- 
comparable Albert Edward Wiggam who 
has challenged the scholarship of a gen- 
eration left us still in doubt about ‘““Who 
Shall Rule America?” 


How can a state, or the teachers of a 
state, ever be the same again after hear- 
ing the immortals of the platform? C. W. 
Gilkey charms and challenges, and leaves 
an audience in a mood for high resolves. 
The newspaper world sent us Jonathan 
Daniels and Mark Ethridge. The Higher 
Education Institutions sent us McVey and 
Garrison, Mossman and Arlitt, and from 
the other fields of interest came a veritable 
horde of talented men and women speak- 
ing out of a richness of life and experi- 
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ence that captured the imagination of their 
listeners. 


Who can calculate the value to the 
childhood of Kentucky of this contribution 
of culture brought to us through the 
efforts of the men and women who direct 
so effectively the affairs of the District or- 
ganizations ? 


In this issue of the JOURNAL are shown 
pictures of some of the district leaders 
who will direct the programs for next fall. 
A great example has been set for them. It 
is no small task to build a program that 
is worthwhile, but there is no doubt that 
these leaders will measure up to their 
high responsibilities. 





Our Cover 


CK HE COVER page gives the 
photographer's view of the inside of one 


of the caverns in the famed cavernous 
limestone region of Kentucky near Glas- 
gow Junction. 

These crystal caverns and mirror lakes 
which are the formation of ages are 
typical of the timeless loveliness of Ken- 
tucky. 





(Cue KENTUCKY BREAKFAST 
will be held in Parlor C at the Mayfair 
Hotel, 8th and St. Charles, St. Louis, Mo., 
on Tuesday morning, February 27th. The 
hour is 8:00 o'clock and the price is 75c. 
Reservations should be made through the 
K. E. A. office immediately. 





Cl HE WINDS and waves are 
always on the side of the ablest navigator. 


—GIBBON 
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ODI OL OLE OLOOLOLOEE 


IF and AND 
, you would have 





In which you live 

A gladder place 

Just try a smile 

On all you meet 

In daily rounds, 

And you will find 
That smiles come back 
To cheer the soul 
That sent them on. 
And gloomy thoughts 


Will be dispelled 
And flashing eye 
Will take the place 
Of dull despair 

And hearts will leap 
With bounding joy 
And souls will stir 
With new resolve. 
But then a smile 

Is like the star 

That only shines 
When skies are blue. 
And smiles like stars 
Reflect the light 
From other worlds 
And brighter grow 
From light that glows 
In hidden deeps 
Within the soul 

Or far beyond 

The measured reach 
Of mortal view. 
And as the stars 
Their vigils keep 
Through endless years, 
So may our smiles 
In tenderness 

Reveal the glow 

Of kindly lights 
That never cease 

To light the way 

To friendliness. 


W. P. K. 








The little world 
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Comments 


Concerning Recent Bulletin of Bureau of School 
Service on “Financing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education in Kentucky” 


al Boarp OF Directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association instructed 
the Planning Board, during the summer of 
1938, to assume responsibility for a com- 
prehensive study of financial support of 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in Kentucky. The Planning Board 
made arrangements with the Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky to conduct the study. The report of 
this study, which was written by Maurice 
F. Seay, Director of the Bureau of School 
Service, and Leonard E. Meece, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau, was printed in 
September, 1939, under the title, “‘Fi- 
nancing Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Kentucky.” Many comments, 
both written and oral, have been received 
which indicate a most favorable reaction 
on the part of the readers of this report. 
The following comments are typical: 


“The co-operative plan which you have fol- 
lowed in working out the study of school fi- 
mance is an interesting one and in keeping 
with the principles of democracy in school ad- 
ministration.” 

—CarTER V. Goon, Profes- 
sor of Education, University 
of Cincinnati 


“The idea of superimposing the graph on the 
picture is excellent as is also the use of the 
sectionalized maps.” 

—Eme_ry M. Foster, Chief, 
Division of Statistics, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 


“I... want to extend my congratulations 
and indicate my admiration first for the method 
by which the conclusions and recommendations 
were prepared, and, second, the clarity of the 
manuscript. I hope that the bulletin will be 
read far and wide.” 

—GEORGE F, GANT, Assistant 
Director of Personnel, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville 


“In my opinion, this report is a fine contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the support of pub- 
lic education in your state. 

“I was particularly interested in the way the 
study was made. It was a fine venture in edu- 
cating the teachers and school administrators 
on an important subject.” 


—LLoyp E. BLaAucu, Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washing- 
ton 


“We want to commend you for the splendid 
piece of research which you and your co-work- 
ers have done in issuing your most recent pub- 
lication. It is our belief that through . . . the 
work which you and Mr. King have been doing 
recently throughout the state, large numbers of 
citizens are being led into a deeper realization 
that Kentucky must do more for public edu- 
cation if we are to in any way meet the demands 
of the younger generation.” 

—C. R. Rouse, Secretary, 
Buffalo Club of Northern 
Kentucky (an organization 
of school men) 


“I think it is an excellent study. I would like 
to see it. . . widely disseminated . . . One may 
read the book by studying the charts. 

“I want to congratulate the entire Planning 
Board on the publication.” 

—JOHN O. Gross, President, 
Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa 
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“... Ihave been greatly interested, both in 
some of the information that it contains and in 
the graphs and maps and other devices you have 
used to make this information stand out im- 
pressively. 

“I think your bulletin is a fine, snappy job 
and can’t help but make some impression on the 
people of Kentucky.” 

—RoscoE PULLIAM, Presi- 
dent, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Car- 
bondale, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Rural 
Education, American Coun- 
try Life Association 


“ ,..I find it decidedly interesting and illus- 
trative and above all, so very understandable 
even to those who may not be concerned or 
otherwise interested in education. 

“You... are to be highly congratulated and 
complimented for the excellent piece of work 
and I have every reason to believe that this in it- 
self will be the forerunner to future accom- 
plishments in educational work in Kentucky.” 

—C. C. VATTER, Sales Mana- 
ger, The Standard Printing 
Company, Louisville 


“,.. it certainly is a grand job. I believe 
it is one of the best you have done, and it 
really is pertinent to the problem in Ken- 
tucky.” 

—GLENN KENDALL, Super- 
intendent of Education, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Norris 


“We... ate glad to have the information 
contained in this bulletin. This issue is being 
placed in the hands of . . . our professors of 
school administration, who will undoubtedly 
... make use of its contents.” 

—RAYMOND A. SCHWEGLER, 
Dean, The University of 
Kansas, School of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence 


“It is one of the best pieces of work I have 
seen. I think your use of maps amounts almost 
to a stroke of genius.” 

—HArOLp F. Cvark, Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


FEBRUARY, 


“,.. I have read with no little interest the 
presentations which you have set forth . . . Cer- 
tainly to have these data and their explanations 
in such available form is a real service to peo- 
ple interested in school administration a fi- 
nance.” 

—SPENCER SHANK, Director 
of Research, Cincinnati 
Public Schools 


“I think this is a splendid piece of work and 
that you are to be congratulated for your ef- 
forts in getting this information together.” 

—Roy TRUE, Superintendent 
of Franklin County (Ken- 
tucky) Schools 


‘“,. I want to congratulate you . . . on what 
I believe is the most significant publication yet 
issued by the Bureau of School Service. 

“The method used in presenting a picture of 
the situation by means of maps is especially 
good, since such presentation is so easily in- 
terpreted and interestingly presented . . . I have 
no doubt that the maps will be given careful 
scrutiny by all who may see the bulletin. I 
do not see how you could have presented a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole situation more in- 
terestingly than by the methods you have used; 
both by the maps and the graphs superim- 
posed upon pictures.” 


—T. O. HAL, Sxperin- 

tendent of Greenville 
(Kentucky) Independent 
Schools 


“I think it is one of the best, if not the best, 
bulletins put out by your Bureau. You have 
done a very fine job in presenting the facts...” 

—Louis CLIFTON, Director, 
Department of Extension, 
University of Kentucky 


“... 1... have studied the admirable 
charts and graphs with a great deal of care. 
You have done a splendid job, the doing of 
which is evidently long overdue. The booklet 
ought to be a mine of information and data, 
and should result in very constructive results in 
our state. I expect to use it whenever I get a 
chance to discuss education in Kentucky.” 

—HUunrtTLEY Dupre, Depart- 
ment of History, University 
of Kentucky 
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The Board Member’s Obligation to 


Interpret the Legislative Program 


aes OF US who have 


watched with interest increased manifesta- 
tions on the part of board members to 
participate in school matters in ways other 
than in their natural legislative function 
have, with a great deal of satisfaction, 
observed the trend in this participation 
assume the proportions of an organized 
effort to follow the leadership of profes- 
sional school people in the formulation of 
policies and the financing of programs 
which in the opinions of school people 
will bring to the children of the state the 
greatest possible educational advantages 
under current circumstances. At no time 
thus far has the trend been toward domi- 
nance and the introduction of such local 
issues as will obscure or obliterate the 
primary purposes of education in a de- 
mocracy. In making this statement I 
speak of the Kentucky School Board Mem- 
bers Association and not of local boards of 
education, where, we are forced to say 
regretfully, in some instances this trend 
does not hold. 


The functions of a board of education 
as a unit in a school system have been 
so thoroughly set out by Theissen, Olsen, 
and others, and are so familiar to all of us 
that it would be a waste of time to restate 
them. There is, however, an obligation 
on the part of the individual board mem- 
ber apart from the actions of the board 
while in session that does not rest upon 
other members of a community; at least 
it does not rest so heavily. 


When a board member takes his oath 
of office he may speak his approval or dis- 


By T. O. HALL, 
Greenville, Kentucky 


approval of school policies in the local 
school system by means of his vote at 
regular and special meetings of the school 
board. When once the board has spoken 
on the matter of local school policy, it 
automatically becomes the duty of each 
board member to support the decision of 
the board until it speaks otherwise. On 
the other hand, each individual school 
board member should recognize that his 
constituency, if his election has been a fair 
one, has placed upon him the stamp of 
approval as a man worthy to represent the 
taxpayer, the patrons, and the children in 
the councils of education where plans are 
laid for the advancement of the cause of 
education. As an individual he must be 
impressed that his first duty as a repre- 
sentative of the taxpayer, the patron, and 
the child, is that to the best of his ability 
he must see to it that the greatest educa- 
tional opportunities possible are offered 
the children of his district and the state 
and that his community take advantage of 
every means afforded to make these oppor- 
tunities possible. 


To this end, the individual board mem- 
ber must realize that it is necessary for 
him to become not only informed but 
learned in his local school program and 
the general educational program as well. 
Since true incentive to action comes 
through information, the informed board 
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member, fully understanding his mission 
as a board member, becomes an active 
board member with an influence that has 
not been measured as yet. 


The legislative program of K. E. A. has 
been thoroughly discussed by many 
speakers. It would appear that the entire 
membership of K. E. A. is behind this 
program solidly. Our professional school 
people believe that every item in this pro- 
gram is a worthy one; they feel that the 
requests are reasonable and are minimum 
rather than maximum requests. We know 
that selfishness has no place in this pro- 
gram, in spite of accusations to this effect 
by those who do not think in terms of the 
welfare of the children of the state. Board 
members, as representatives of the people 
of the school districts, can and will per- 
form an invaluable service in the attempts 
at enactment of this program which pro- 
fessional school people alone cannot per- 
form. 


With reference to the interpretation of 
the proposed legislative program it is 
necessary that board members realize that 
the enactment of school legislation has 
certain political aspects which must be 
taken into consideration. Legislators, as 
we all are aware, are influenced greatly by 
what they are prone to call “public senti- 
ment.” Public sentiment as understood by 
members of the legislature is often in 
reality the attitudes expressed by their 
political advisers. These political ad- 
visers usually, in what they believe is the 
interest of their proteges, honestly repre- 
sent to them what they think is the mind 
of the people. When school men pro- 
pose a legislative program, especially one 
that involves an additional financial out- 
lay, the hue and cry has always been, and 
I suspect will continue to be, that such 
requests for enactment are selfish in their 
very nature because of vested interests of 
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G. B. WILLIAMS, Russellville, Kentucky, 


President-elect Third District Education 


Association. 


school men. In spite of these accusations, 
which we heard so often during the last 
meeting of the General Assembly, school 
people have been so successful in arousing 
favorable interest on the part of the peo- 
ple that the General Assembly has felt 
constrained to favor such legislation. 


School board members, acquainted with 
the general school program and needs of 
the school, can wield a very great influ- 
ence, not as persons who have vested 
interests in the results but as influential 
political citizens who stand possibly to lose 
financially in their efforts to aid the edu- 
cational program. There are more than 
one thousand board members in Kentucky. 
Whether or not we school administrators 
would willingly acknowledge it in our 
particular district, men and women board 
members probably have a far greater in- 
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C. H. PURDOM, Lancaster, Kentucky, 
President-elect Central Kentucky Education 
Association. 


fluence in a legislative way than do all 
the professional school people in the dis- 
trict. Those who are acquainted with 
local political organization know that 
members of boards of education often are 
influential members of such groups. So 
long as our school systems are legally and 
constitutionally linked with politics, that 
long must we as school people recognize 
the political aspects of the system. De- 
ploring political influences in our school 
systems with their detrimental effects will 
do no good. Our efforts must be directed 
toward the purification of politics, and as 
educators we have that opportunity in 
starting with our board members. We 
can therefore readily see the obligation of 
board members from a political stand- 
point to support and interpret the K. E. A. 
legislative program. 


Another reason why school board mem- 
bers are obligated to support the K. E. A. 
legislative program is that the board repre- 
sents the permanent school system, while 
the superintendent, principals, and teach- 
ers represent the ever-changing organiza- 


tion. State school systems, once estab- 
lished, continue without provisions for 
dissolution. The system may change its 
character, aims, and functions as a result 
of changing times, but its growth or 
change is continuous from the very begin- 
ning. 

Members of the school board repre- 
sent the permanency of the school system; 
therefore, as a representative of the per- 
manent school system, the board member 
naturally is interested in whatever legisla- 
tive provisions may be made for the per- 
petuity and growth of the system. As a 
representative of the permanent system 
with no individual gains to be had, the 
school board member is obligated in the 
interests of the children served and the 
very permanency and growth of the school 
system to become an active participant in 
efforts to extend the growth and useful- 
ness of the system. 

Still another reason why board mem- 
bers are obligated to interpret the legisla- 
tive program of K. E. A. is that the recom- 
mendations of the legislative program are 
primarily the concern of the public and 
not of administrative school officials. The 
test of the worth of a program in the 
mind of the public is whether the results 
of the enactment of such a program will 
be worth its cost. It is not my purpose to 
undertake to establish the worth of the 
program. ‘Taking it for granted that 
the worth of the program has been estab- 
lished, from the standpoint of the school 
board member the program should be en- 
acted because it will aid in the forward 
growth of the permanent school system 
of which he is a representative. 
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Although many board members are not 
aware of it, it is none the less true that a 
member of the board of education is a 
state official, and as such is interested in 
the advancement, not only of education 
in his own district, but in every other dis- 
trict of the state as well. When school 
administrators fully accept this principle 
and act upon this acceptance, and when 
members of boards of education become 
fully aware of the inequalities existing in 
various localities of the state, the obvious 
truth of the necessity of greater state sup- 
port will constrain legislative enactment 
designed to remedy such inequalities. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
financial or other state aid which will 
necessitate the lowering of educational 
standards of any school district is both un- 
sound and undesirable. The direction of 
growth of education in Kentucky, whether 
in the local district or for the state as a 
whole, must be FORWARD, never 
BACKWARD. 

No one realizes more clearly than do 
some of us in county and independent dis- 
tricts which, with the present state aid and 
with local taxes at the maximum legal 
rate, are still not able to furnish even a 
minimum desirable program, the necessity 
of increased revenues from some soutce. 
When the salaries of teachers are so low 
that superintendents and boards feel com- 
pelled to withhold regulations requiring 
further professional training of teachers 
while in service, and when it becomes 
necessary, because of the demands of the 
public, that funds which should rightfully 
and legally go for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries must be diverted for transporta- 
tion, it is high time that the people be 
aroused to the realities of conditions as 
they are. No persons can do this better 
than board members, since they can speak 
with authority upon the subject and also 
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Kentucky, 


H. V. McCLURE, London, 
President-elect Upper Cumberland Education 
Association. 


can speak as representatives of the tax- 
payers who support the schools. 

Board members can go before their peo- 
ple and truthfully declare that the $15.00 
per capita recommended in the K. E. A. 
legislative program is not only needed, 
but that it should be practically doubled to 
give certain districts a minimum program 
of schools anything like adequate to the 
needs of the children served. They can 
begin now to advocate an amendment to 
the constitution of the state which will 
permit the establishment of an equaliza- 
tion fund by showing the practical poli- 
tician as well as the people that such an 
amendment would permit the General As- 
sembly to pass legislation which would, 
even with the present state school fund, 
help to rectify gross inequalities in finan- 
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cial support without working injury to a 
single local school unit. 

No one is better informed than the 
alert board member as to the need of a 
workable and adequate teacher retirement 
law. One of the knottiest problems in the 
matter of the administration of teaching 
personnel is what to do with the faithful 
and consecrated teacher who has outlived 
her usefulness as a result of failure to 
keep her professional alertness or because 
of advanced age or illness. Usually these 
teachers have grown old in service on 
salaries so meager that they barely could 
live while earning them. To release them 
would often mean placing them before 
the altar of charity or on the mercies of 
unappreciative relatives. Both superin- 
tendent and board usually agree that the 
continued employment of such persons 
means a lessening of school efficiency and 
that children under their teaching are the 
chief sufferers, but at the same time they 
are not willing to dismiss summarily the 
faithful but inefficient teacher. She con- 
tinues to remain in the system over the 
protests of parents who have children in 
her classes, and too often the board mem- 
bers will permit the blame for her remain- 
ing to rest upon the superintendent who 
is held responsible by the public for the 
conduct of the schools. Finally conditions 
reach such a pass in the district that the 
superintendent must resign or be dismissed 
outright by his board. The fact that the 
board continues in the community after 
both teachers and superintendent have 
passed on, clearly indicates the duty of 
board members in showing proper inter- 
est in interpreting any educational pro- 
gram which will make the work of the 
board more harmonious and in agreement 
with the desires of the people themselves. 
Thus the enactment of a workable teacher 
retirement law is of direct importance to 


board members in the performance of 
their duties. 

I have tried to show that board mem- 
bers have certain obligations to interpret 
the K. E. A. legislative program: (1) be- 
cause the program has certain political 
aspects and the board member has a polit- 
ical influence which is more effective than 
that of school people; (2) the board 
member represents the permanent part of 
the school system, while professional 
school people—superintendents, _ princi- 
pals, teachers—represent the ever-chang- 
ing school organization; (4) the legisla- 
tive program of K. E. A. is primarily the 
concern of the public in general of which 
the board member is one, and a repre- 
sentative as well; (5) there are glaring 
inequalities of educational opportunities 
among the various local districts of the 
state, and since the board member is a 
state officer he must be interested to a 
certain degree at least in all the problems 
of all the districts of the state; (6) the 
recommendations contained in the legisla- 
tive program are minimum recommenda- 
tions and are not unreasonable, and every 
board member, from the viewpoint of a 
tax-paying citizen as well as a voting 
member of his school board, can and 
should enthusiastically support and inter- 
pret such a program. 





New Books 


AMERICAN BOOK Co. 
Motley 
GINN & Co. 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee 
Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Getting a Living 
ScoTT, FORESMAN & Co. 
Discovering Our World—Book 1-3 


VIKING PRESS 
Community Schools in Action 
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ice AUTUMN seventeen 
thousand teachers must prepare six hun- 
dred thousand new enrollment cards for 
the same six hundred thousand boys and 
girls, each card containing the same infor- 
mation, gathered in the same way, and ob- 
tained for the same purpose. 


Having prepared these cards for the 
past several years, and having searched 
diligently for the same data year after 
year, the writer is convinced that most of 
this work is unnecessary. 


It is obvious that most of the data on 
these cards does not change from year to 
year. The name of the child, the date of 
his birth, the names of his parents, the 
place of employment, and the occupation 


_A Permanent Enrollment Card 


By J. D. BOWLING, 


Leslie County High School, 
Hyden, Kentucky 


of the parent or guardian remain fairly 
constant. 


It is the enrollment record which 
changes from year to year. 


And it is to this feature of the card that 
we wish to call special attention. This 
ENROLLMENT RECORD is so arranged 
that the complete record of a child is kept 
in one place year after year. One may tell 
at a glance just when a child has enrolled 
in school every year since he became of 





PERMANENT ENROLLMENT CARD 





School or District 








Census District 






































| Address 


Race Last Name First Name Middle Name Date of Birth 
& Month | Day | Year 
ex ete. 2 om ee Pel laine | 
Address of Parent or Guardian | Phone ENROLLMENT RECORD 
Address Where Pupil Lives Grade | Month | Day | Year |Teacher's 
Initials 
Last School Attended 








Name of Father or Guardian 


nn Dead 








Occupation of Father or Guardian 








Place of Employment 














First Name of Mother | Living | Dead 











Pupil Lives with 























Relationship: Parents, Uncle, Aunt, Grandparents, Brother, Sister, Guardian, Boards, Others. 
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(Reverse Side of Permanent Enrollment Card) 





Give below names and ages of brothers and sisters and any others under 18 living in the 
family. Include servants and boarders under 18 and all children under school age. 





Date of Birth 
Mo. | Day | Year 


Name 





Attending If Not in School, 
What School Why? 






























































WITHDRAWAL 


DATA 





Date of Withdrawal 


Reason for Withdrawal 


Teacher's Signature 

















school age. This enrollment record is ar- 
ranged to cover a period of twelve years, 
thereby containing space for data to last 
the child during his normal progress 
through both the elementary and the sec- 
ondary school. 


It is to be expected that occasional 
changes will have to be made on some of 
these records, but the idea behind the per- 
manent enrollment card is that in the 
vast majority of cases nothing will have 
to be done except to fill in the grade, the 
date of enrollment, and the signature of 
the teacher, thereby giving the teacher an 
opportunity to give her time to those occa- 
sional changes and to the enrollment of 
pupils new to the school. 

On the back of the card there is ample 
space to list all members of the family un- 
der 18 years of age with space to state 
when a child has withdrawn permanently 
from school and the reason for such with- 


drawal. If a child does not have an en- 
rollment card, it is immediately evident to 
those concerned that he is not enrolled in 
school. If the date of his birth shows that 
he should be in school, it is suggested that 
special note be made of this on a separate 
sheet of paper, at the opening of school, 
and this information forwarded to the at- 
tendance officer when the cards are re- 
turned to the central office. 

Before going into the actual working of 
this system, let us point out that these 
permanent enrollment cards will save the 
public a neat sum in the cost of printing 
and distributing more than half a million 
new cards each year. 

Let us see what usually takes place when 
school opens in the fall. There is the usual 
scramble for data for the cards. Often 
several notes must be sent back and forth 
between the teachers and parents before 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Utilization of Community Resources in 
Learning in Secondary Schools 


CV). CONSIDER the utilization 


of the community in secondary education ? 
There are many very practical reasons 
which we can list immediately. Those of 
you who are charged with administration 
know in a very real way that the public 
is loath to pay taxes unless it has had 
clearly demonstrated to it that the school 
is doing a good job. There is no more 
practical way of convincing Johnny Q. 
Public that the school is doing a good job 
than to give him a part in it. When they 
themselves are allowed intimate contact 
with the technical skill required in modern 
school execution, citizens might come to 
realize that voting for school board mem- 
bers is a matter to be taken very seriously. 


Many times we become so involved in 
working out a program to fit the needs of 
the child that we fail to take time to dis- 
cover those needs which can be found only 
in his everyday living in the community. 
Then we wonder why the community is 
not enthusiastic over our work. It is very 
hard for us to get away from the notion 
that mental life exists apart from the en- 
vironment, because we have so long de- 
pended upon books as that environment. 
As long as books constitute knowledge, 
man can pursue his studies in complete 
isolation from the world about him. How- 
ever, mental life is possible only in re- 
sponse to some environment; so confining 
our learning to books substitutes an artifi- 
cial environment for the actual one. If the 
meanings and values disclosed in this 
artificial environment remain permanently 
different from those encountered in our 
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By SARAH ROGERS, 


Guidance Director, 
Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


pupils’ daily tasks and relationships, edu- 
cation becomes merely an elaborate escape 
from reality. As such, it deserves the 
condemnation which we and the commun- 
ity give it. It is surprising what a little 
consideration of the wisdom of his ideas 
can do to win the citizen to the school and 
to enrich its philosophy and curriculum. 
We must bother to give that if for no 
other reasons than the two I have just men- 
tioned: public financial and moral sup- 
port and the election of intelligent board 
members. 


However, these reasons are superfluous. 
They deal with mere means to an end. 
The school doesn’t run for the adult, even 
if he is a prominent citizen whose criticism 
can cause us worry, or a board member. 
The school is run for the pupil. If it does 
not make him a happier, more useful in- 
dividual, it has no cause to exist. 


So the real reason for the consideration 
of the use of the community in secondary 
education, as well as the value of its use, 
lies in our present concept of education. 
Since we are required to educate “‘all the 
children of all the people,” we have come 
to accept the idea that education must 
guide the child toward a mature, accept- 
able adjustment to the social group. Such 
a statement of the aims of education leads 
to the treatment of such abstractions as 
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MISS SARA RIVES, Covington, Kentucky, 
President-elect Northern Kentucky Education 
Association. 


personality, understanding, tolerance, and 
sympathy. None of these can be taught. 
They must be developed through experi- 
ence. Obviously, the only logical place 
to begin their development is within the 
social group of which the object of the 
education is a member, the community. 
The classroom is the immediate commun- 
ity available to the teacher and her pupils. 


Last year we undertook to teach a group 
of boys and girls who had always had 
trouble with English textbooks, to study 
that language as a means of expressing 
ideas in which they were interested— 
problems of their own community and 
experience. We couldn’t say, “Study page 
10 of the text,” because we had no text. I 
wondered, when we began, how in the 
world we would ever live through two 
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consecutive hours each day without any 
books. As the first week came to a close, 
I began to think each day, as I made the 
next day’s plans, “How will we have time 
to finish tomorrow?” The year ended with 
many things we wanted to study unat- 
tempted because of lack of time and a defi- 
nite awakening of ability in these pupils. 
If the primary community group is to be 
used, each classroom must be ozr room to 
the pupils and each learning experience 
our experience rather than one entirely 
planned by the teacher or pupil. In other 
words, pupil and teacher must be learners 
together, working on problems vital to 
each, if true learning takes place. Building 
a classroom situation in this manner is a 
slower process than reading from text- 
books, but it is a surer one if we accept 
the idea that education is to fit the pupil 
for life in a community. 


When we begin with this idea, we 
naturally go into the use of the larger 
community in which the school exists. Let 
us consider briefly three major fields which 
are possible sources of community co-op- 
eration. First, curriculum planning. Again, 
we must be mindful of the knowledge of 
the parents in determining the needs of 
the child. Cleveland Heights School has 
a definite plan of recording criticism, 
using it as one basis of discussion for a 
curriculum committee on which are mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Thus they profit from the experiences of 
parents. Informally, the alert teacher or 
administrator can do much in this field. 
Our tendency is to make excuses for our- 
selves, but our community’s criticism can 
be a source of guidance in curriculum 
planning. Some schools have found the 
questionnaire method of collecting paren- 
tal opinion very effective. 


Some communities have proved what 
can be done in this field by using business 
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and the citizenship in general. The Pan- 
ama Canal Zone and Fort Wayne, In- 
diana (where the General Electric Com- 
pany and the school board operate a 
school to their mutual advantage), are 
notable examples. Ours may not be a 
community with powerful industry in it, 
but it has graduates who are willing to 
share experiences with school authorities, 
if given an opportunity, and often will- 
ing to help in training boys and girls for 
life in their community. If such adjust- 
ment is the aim of education, then it be- 
hooves us to use the community in curricu- 
lum planning. 

At present, the most fruitful means of 
using the community in secondary educa- 
tion for most of us is in the field of voca- 
tional information. The youngster who 
wants to be a doctor is fortunate indeed 
if the doctors of his community will grant 
him interviews and the privilege of spend- 
ing a day or so in going with them in their 
work. If the community is familiar with 
the philosophy and curriculum of the 
schools, both doctors and patients are will- 
ing to meet reasonable demands in this re- 
spect. Though you may never be a doc- 
tor, can you think of a better way of de- 
veloping sympathetic understanding of his 
role in the community than by sharing a 
day’s work with him? 

One spring a group of pupils was mak- 
ing Career Books, as we called our occupa- 
tional study. To our utter amazement, a 
boy, who had never showed any signs of 
musical talent, announced that he intended 
to be a music teacher. We felt that he 
was a victim of the “play the piano in 15 
lessons” form of advertisement, but—who 
were we to judge his latent possibilities ? 
By interviewing an understanding music 
teacher in the community and watching 
her work, he was saved the cost of such 
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LUTHER F. MORGAN, Booneville, Ken- 
tucky, President-elect Upper Kentucky River 
Education Association. 


education and, better still, the awful re- 
sults of a sense of failure. 


By working through the civic clubs, the 
industries, and the workers, and learning 
to consider their time and their problems, 
practically every vocational need of the 
pupil can be met. In fact, a school can- 
not be effective in dispensing vocational 
information unless it does use its own 
community assets in this field. 


A third important field in which the 
community can be used is that of actual 
classroom materials and procedure. First 
of all, the community offers its own prob- 
lems as subjects for study. The Recent 
Economic Report on the South has served 
as the basis of much high school study. Is 
housing a real problem in your commun- 
ity? Then wouldn’t it be a real educa- 
tional experience for your class to study 
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F. N. McWHORTER, Stanford, 
Kentucky, President-elect Middle 
Cumberland Education Associa- . 
tion. 


it? Think of all the possibilities for train- 
ing in one trip to a major industry! 
Learning to telephone for an appoint- 
ment, practicing an interview, experiencing 
committee work, writing accounts of trips, 
exercising proper public conduct—these 
are only a few of the kinds of incidental 
learning that can take place, to say noth- 
ing of the marvels of the plant itself. The 
plants pick up a few ideas about the 
school, and the school a few for its curric- 
ulum, too! Insurance agents, salesmen, 
professional men and women, boys and 
girls from other schools, travelers, men 
and women who have highly developed 
hobbies can often give a class more, in 
their fields, in an hour than we could help 
them find in weeks. How can we find out 
about these sources of information? Give 
the pupils freedom to suggest. Thirty-five 
scouts are far more productive than one. 
Every time they bring in an individual in 
the community who is using a bit of in- 


formation they are trying to acquire, they 
find new motivation for acquiring it, for 
they see its usefulness. 


By the very nature of its existence, 
every community has abundant classroom 
material within its limits and in the minds 
of its citizens. Its utilization is possible 
when administrators and teachers are alert 
and friendly to community needs and po- 
tentialities and willing to use them. 


What we have said applied in principle 
to using the more remote communities— 
the state, nation, and international rela- 
tionships—the differences being only those 
in method. Certainly, we are willing to 
accept the value of their use in these days 
when building a world community is so 
important and seemingly impossible. 


The technique involved in using the 
community in secondary education is dif- 
ferent from that of using textbook ma- 
terials alone. Teachers in our Southland 
have had practically no experience along 
this line. Administrators who become in- 
terested in such a program must depend 
upon each classroom teacher for the suc- 
cess of that program. They must give be- 
ginning teachers in this field lighter loads, 
materials with which to work, sympathetic 
understanding, and technical aid—or ex- 
pect failure. It is impossible to take steps 
forward in curriculum planning without 
taking, simultaneously, the next logical 
step, preparation of instructional forces. 


To believe in the utilization of the 
community in secondary education is to 
accept a creed which translates education 
into real experience, but no creed is 
worth anything until individuals are 
given opportunity to understand and 
practice it. Since the teacher must take the 
initiative in understanding and practicing 
this particular creed, she should be given 
all possible guidance so that she may ex- 
perience the joy of success. 
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Education for Negro Women 


In Kentucky 
ee the Negro 


population in Kentucky is small,1* the 
number of women being about one-half 
the total; and although this small Negro 
population is sparsely scattered through- 
out the state, those persons who are inter- 
ested in the realization of true democracy 
will find the problem of education for 
Negro women in Kentucky a significant 
one, when these three facts are considered: 


1. There is a higher percentage of 
illiteracy among Negroes than among 
whites;” therefore education for Negroes 
merits special consideration, if the state 
is to increase the number of intelligent 
Negro citizens. From earliest days Ameri- 
cans have realized that it is necessary to 
eliminate popular ignorance before there 
can be genuine democracy. 


2. Negro women hold a very strategic 
position in the home, being the mainstay 
in many families and contributing largely, 
sometimes solely, to the economic main- 
tenance. It is they who in numerous in- 
stances are responsible for the family pat- 
tern and the control of the children. 
Americans have, throughout the years, re- 
garded the home as the moral and 
spiritual unit of American democracy. 
Surely the Negro women who control to 
such a great extent this potential “source 
of habit-building for democratic conduct” 
need the aid of education. 


3. Kentucky is one of the states which 
require complete segregation of schools 
for the white and Negro races. Segrega- 


* Notes will be found at the end of article. 
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tion is expensive; therefore there is always 
the possibility of the attendant evil of in- 
equality. However, it is imperative that 
there be equal educational opportunity for 
all citizens in our American democracy. 
In the light of these facts, let us turn 
our attention first to questions concern- 
ing the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion provided for Negroes in the state of 
Kentucky; since most of the Negro women 
receive no schooling beyond these levels. 


1. How much opportunity have Negro 
children to attend elementary schools in 
Kentucky? Although legal provisions 
afford opportunities equal to those of any 
other children in the state; they dwindle 
in proportion to the scarcity of the 
Negroes, the lack of wealth, and the poor- 
ness of the roads in the districts. These 
handicaps may be reduced in the future 
because of two laws that the Kentucky 
legislature has passed recently. The first 
makes it the responsibility of each inde- 
pendent school district to provide, either 
by establishment or by contact with an- 
other district, at least an approved twelve- 
grade program of service for its Negro 
children. Since the majority of Negroes 
live in independent school districts, this 
law will increase greatly the educational 
opportunity of Negro children. The 
second law requires that each county that 
does not provide high school education 
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for Negro boys and girls shall provide an 
amount of $100.00 per student for tuition 
or transportation to other school districts. 
At present transportation is admittedly in- 
adequate for both white and Negro chil- 
dren, “but the percentage of Negroes 
transported is generally less than that of 
whites. The total is 12.5 per cent for 
Negroes as compared with 22.7 per cent 
for the whites.”* 


2. How adequate are the schools that 
Negro boys and girls attend? Although 
some schools are excellent, the buildings 
and equipment for Negroes as a whole 
both in the rural and in the city districts 
are inadequate and inferior to those at- 
tended by white children. Of the former, 
Meece says: 

The data seem conclusive that although the 
typical white rural school is inadequately 


housed and equipped, the typical Negro rural 
school is in even worse condition.4 


He estimates the median value per class- 
room for city school buildings for Negro 
children at about half that of the build- 
ings for white children. 


3. What college training and teaching 
experience have the teachers had? Meece 
gives the following answer: 

The data show that there is little difference 
in the amount of training of white and Negro 
teachers in Kentucky. . . . For elementary teach- 
ers the median number of semester hours of 
training is 82.32 for whites and 82.72 for 
Negroes. The median number of semester 
hours of college training for white high school 
teachers is 138.16 and for Negroes, 135.33.5 

In length of teaching experience the Negroes 
exceed the whites in the elementary schools and 
the whites exceed the Negroes in the high 
schools.& 


4, What kinds of salaries are the teach- 
ers paid? Although there is very little 
difference in the amount of training and 
of teaching experience of the white and 


the Negro teachers in Kentucky, there is 
a difference, which varies in school dis- 
tricts, in their salaries. The county school 
districts have the least discrimination in 
salaries, and the independent school dis- 
tricts, the greatest. 


Meece states: 


. . . it seems safe to conclude that most of the 
differences in salaries paid to white and Negro 
teachers in independent school districts are due 
to race discrimination.” 


He gives the estimated discrimination due 
to the race factor for Negro elementary 
teachers as being 30 per cent or more in 
twelve districts, 20 per cent in twenty dis- 
tricts, and 10 per cent or more in thirty 
districts. For high school teachers the 
salary differential ranges from 15 to 51 
per cent. 


5. What vocational guidance and train- 
ing do Negro girls receive in the second- 
ary schools of Kentucky? a. Responses 
of the principals of 24 of the largest 
secondary schools in Kentucky to a 
questionnaire that I sent them reveal only 
a limited number of vocational courses. 
Of the 24 schools (a vocational school 
included) 17 listed sewing; 16, cooking; 
15, home-making; 6, maid-training; 6, a 
commercial course; and 3, a course in 
beauty culture (one high school, one 
vocational school, and one adult educa- 
tion schcol). Other courses, reported by 
only one school, include: tailoring, laun- 
dry work, Red Cross nursing, and a gen- 
eral course consisting of a little of each 
of the above-mentioned courses. b. There 
is only one vocational school for Negroes 
in the whole state. Its women students 
number 117 out of the 4,080 women re- 
ported to attend the 24 secondary schools. 
In Louisville, where the Negro popula- 
tion is 14.7 per cent of the total, there is 
no trade school for Negroes; although 
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there are two for whites. That there is 
a need and a desire for one is indicated by 
the fact that 47 women are enrolled in a 
school operated by two Negro private citi- 
zens, which has as its purpose “educa- 
tion for practical living.” Placement is 


guaranteed; because there are more jobs 


than students. c. Federal aid to vocational 
programs in secondary schools is much 
needed for Negroes despite the fact that 
they are receiving some. However, dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 the amount expended 
for Negro schools per $1.00 due Negroes 
according to population ratio was only 24 
cents. 


6. How much provision is made for 
assisting Negro girls to develop well-ad- 
justed personalities and strong characters? 
The results of my questionnaire indicate 
only a limited amount. Of the 24 princi- 
pals, 9 reported guidance courses; 13, 
courses in personal hygiene; and 6, a 
course in sex hygiene. Only 7 schools 
reported women personnel administrators; 
three schools having 2, and four, 1; while 
seventeen have none. Fewer than half of 
the schools use women instructors as part- 
time personnel workers. 


Now let us turn our attention to some 
questions concerning higher education for 
Negro women in Kentucky. 


1. What colleges in Kentucky are avail- 
able to Negro women? ‘There ate only 
two: a municipal college and a state col- 
lege. There is no junior college and no 
teachers college. 


2. What kind of instruction do these 
colleges offer? Women may receive the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science at either college. Each has 
been recognized as a fully accredited “A” 
gtade senior college by the Committee on 
Accredited Relations of the University of 
Kentucky. Teacher training is offered by 


both schools, but only the state college 
gives the necessary training for teaching 
on the elementary level. 


3. To what extent do these colleges 
meet the needs and interests of women 
particularly? a. The municipal college re- 
ported no courses that would appeal chief- 
ly to women; while the state college re- 
ported all courses of especial interest to 
women: a course in music, a 4-year course 
in home economics, one in public school 
art, and one in physical education. b. 
Both colleges offer guidance courses, but 
the emphasis appears to be on aiding stu- 
dents of the lower classes rather than 
women. c. The municipal college is re- 
ported to have a Counselor for Women, 
but no full-time personnel administrator. 
The state college reported a Dean of 
Women and three assistants. 


4. How much professional training and 
graduate work may Negro women get in 
Kentucky? They may receive sufficient 
training to qualify for a teachers certificate 
for the state of Kentucky on both the 
elementary and the secondary levels; how- 
ever, for other professions they can get 
only the preparatory work. There is no col- 
lege in Kentucky that they can attend for 
graduate work. The Anderson-Mayer bill 
provides for state aid for Negro students 
who are compelled to study outside of 
Kentucky; however, the highest amount 
ever allotted to any person for any single 
term since the fund has been in existence 
has been $175.00, and only two women 
have received this amount. At one time 
some scholarships were canceled. In or- 
der to do graduate work it is necessary for 
a Negro woman to be able to pay for her 
transportation to a college outside of Ken- 
tucky, her board and lodging, and per- 
haps a part of or all of her tuition, even 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Conference with a Student Having 
Reading Difficulties 


- N A WELL-EQUIPPED reading 
laboratory at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, provision is made for 
diagnosing reading difficulties and for car- 
rying out proper remedial procedures. At 
present only those freshmen who show by 
the results of a screening test in reading 
that they have difficulties are assigned reg- 
ular laboratory periods. Many upperclass- 
men who realize they cannot read effi- 
ciently seek advice and assistance during 
conference hours. It was during such time 
one morning that a student wandered cas- 
ually into the laboratory, walked about the 
room, and looked at the equipment in a 
manner of approval. 


TEACHER: Did you want something? 

STUDENT: Why, I’ve been hearing about 
the reading laboratory and just came in to 
look around . . . I’m a very poor reader... 
Do you think you could help me? 


“TEACHER: I feel sure I could. What 
seems to be your difficulty? 

STUDENT: Well, I read so slowly that 
sometimes I forget what I have read when 
I get through. I failed in two subjects 
at the end of the first twelve weeks, but I 
did work hard. I think I must be the 


world’s worst reader. 


TEACHER: Many students fail because 
they cannot read rapidly and well: If you 
really want to improve your reading you 
can do so. I should like to have you come 
in one of my freshmen laboratory groups, 
but they are all full. 


By Cora LEE, 


Director of Reading Laboratory, 
Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


STUDENT: Couldn’t you take another 
one? You see, I am only a first semester 
sophomore. 

TEACHER: I am afraid not, but I shall 
be glad to help you during my conference 
hours. Can you come tomorrow morning 
the second hour and take a reading test ? 

STUDENT: The second hour tomorrow? 
Surely. I have no class that hour. 


STUDENT: How did I do in the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test that I took yesterday? 

TEACHER: You did much better on 
some parts of it than you did on others. 
You see, you were tested in Paragraph 
Meaning, Word Meaning, Paragraph Or- 
ganization or Selecting the Central Idea, 
Sentence Meaning, Location of Informa- 
tion, and Rate of Silent Reading—six im- 
portant skills. Let’s discuss your total com- 
prehension score first. This score was 113, 
which would give you a 20 percentile rank 
and a grade level placement of 12.2. 

STUDENT: What does that mean? 


TEACHER: It means that your score 
when compared with the average score of 
a large number of freshmen who have 
taken the test shows that you are better 
than 20 per cent of college freshmen in 
comprehension. That score when put on a 
grade-level basis would place you at the 
second month of the twelfth grade. 
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STUDENT: That isn’t so good, is it? Was 
my rate lower than that? 

TEACHER: Yes, your score made on this 
part of the test gives you a reading rate 
of about a tenth-grade level. 

STUDENT: That’s bad! 

TEACHER: The old belief was that the 
slower one read the better he could com- 
prehend, but experience and investigation 
do not bear out that belief. 

STUDENT: How did I do on the vocabu- 
lary tests? 

TEACHER: You made a better score in 
the sentence meaning test than you did in 
the word meaning test. How can you ac- 
count for that? 

STUDENT: Sometimes I could tell what 
a word meant by the way it was used in 
the sentence, but even then there were 
many I did not know. What could I do 
to improve my vocabulary ? 


FEBRUARY,, 


Photographing 
Eye Movements 
with the 


Ophthalmograph 


TEACHER: In all your reading assign- 
ments use the same method that you just 
mentioned. Whenever you meet a word 
with which you are not familiar, try to 
guess its meaning by the way it is used in 
the sentence. As you read, lightly check 
or underline the words that you do not 
know and come back to them after you 
have finished reading. Use the dictionary 
and study the words until you are sure you 
know their meaning. A systematic study of 
lists of words may help, but a combination 
of the two methods would be better. 
Here is a mimeographed list of twenty 
ways in which you may improve your 
vocabulary. My freshmen students say 
they find it very helpful. 

STUDENT: Thank you. I know it will 
help me. 

TEACHER: I noticed that you rubbed 
your eyes several times while you were 
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taking the reading test a few days ago. 
Have they ever given you any trouble? 


STUDENT: No, they really haven't 
bothered me much, but sometimes after I 
read a while they burn terribly. 


TEACHER: Perhaps you have a little vis- 
ual difficulty: Let’s take a vision test with 
the telebinocular. 


STUDENT: Say, you know that was the 
funniest thing about those targets. Some- 
times I could see the black dots in the 
targets and then they would disappear. 
And those lines in the yellow balls! My! 
They ran together until I just guessed at 
them. Was I really supposed to be able 
to tell how many there were? 


TEACHER: Yes, students who have no 
visual difficulties can see them without 
much effort. 


STUDENT: Well, then, I must have vis- 
ual difficulties. 


TEACHER: Yes, the test indicates that 
you should have an examination by an eye- 
specialist. Have you had a physical exam- 
ination by the school physician this year? 

STUDENT: Yes, and he said I should 
have my tonsils removed at once. 


TEACHER: You should follow his advice 
as soon as possible. | 


STUDENT: I plan to have them removed 
between semesters. 


TEACHER: Let’s take a photograph of 
your eye-movements on the ophthalmo- 
graph. After the film has been developed, 
you can see on the reading-graph whether 
you have good or faulty eye-movements. 


STUDENT: Will it show my reading 
speed, too? 

TEACHER: Yes, by measuring the graph 
we can tell how many words per minute 
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you read. We can check your comprehen- 
sion also. 


STUDENT: That’s interesting. I should 
like to do it. 


STUDENT: Is the reading-graph that I 
had made the other day ready? 


TEACHER: Yes, here it is. Have you 
seen one before? 


STUDENT: No, this is my first experi- 
ence. 


TEACHER: See the little vertical marks 
that look like stairways on the graph? 
Each little step in a stairway is a fixation 
or eye pause. By counting the steps in a 
stairway we can tell how many fixations 
you made in each line of print. Let’s 
count them. 


STUDENT: I count eight in nearly every 
line. Is that too many? 


TEACHER: Yes, that is too many for a 
good reader. You should make only about 
three fixations per line for ordinary fiction, 
but perhaps you will need four or five for 
textbook material. 

STUDENT: That’s one reason my rate is 
low, isn’t it? 

TEACHER: Exactly. 


STUDENT: I had no idea I read that way. 
How could I learn to make fewer fix- 
ations ? 


TEACHER: Learn to read by phrases. 
Group the words of a sentence into 
thought units. Read ideas instead of 
words. If you do this your eye-span (that 
is, the number of words you can see at one 
time) will become wider, and both your 
reading rate and also your comprehension 
will increase. You see, if you make eight 
fixations for every line instead of four, 
you will need twice as long to read your 
material; and you will not get the thought 
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Getting Data with the Telebinocular 


as well either, for you will be chopping 
it into many pieces. 


STUDENT: That’s a helpful idea. 


TEACHER: See these lines. They are 
backward movements or regressions. 
When you read something that is too diffi- 
cult you are sure to regress fairly often, 
but you should do so only occasionally in 
ordinary reading. Of course, you can see 
that regressions result in lost time and also 
in poor comprehension. 

STUDENT: Did I make many regres- 
sions ? 

TEACHER: Let’s look at the reading 
graph again and see. One—two—three— 
four—yes, too many for a rapid reader. An 
average reader should not make more than 
eight or ten for every hundred words. 

STUDENT: What caused me to make so 
many ? 
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TEACHER: One cause was your failure 
to hit the beginning of a new line when 
your eyes swept back from the end of the 
preceding line. See this line on the graph. 
See the regression at the beginning of the 
first line. This same thing occurs at the 
beginning of practically every line you 
read. 

STUDENT: I believe I could overcome 
that. 


TEACHER: I am sure you could with 
practice. Do your throat muscles ever get 
tired when you read silently for a long 
time ? 

STUDENT: No, I have not noticed it. 

TEACHER: Since you have such a low 
rate I thought perhaps it was due to vocal- 
ization. 

STUDENT: What is vocalization? 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Now Is the Time for Federal Aid 
For Southern Schools 


Part Two 


mi THE LAST ISSUE OF KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL the legislation 
now pending in Congress for federal aid 
to education was described, as were the 
very great advantages to Kentucky 
schools certain to result from the passage 
of the bill—bringing as it would to the 
State in the first year approximately $3,- 
350,000 for public education and after the 
fifth year approximately $10,000,000. In 
this issue the arguments against the legis- 
lation will be reviewed. 


The opponents to the Thomas-Harrison 
Senate Bill 1305 may be readily identified. 
Most of them sent representatives to the 
hearings on the bill held by a sub-commit- 
tee of the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor on March 2, 
3, and 10, 1939. They include: 


1. Wealthy taxpayers, particularly those located 
in the more wealthy states, represented by 
Major Amos A. Fries (Retired), a commer- 
cial lobbyist, appearing for the ‘Friends of 
the Public Schools of America’”—a small 
organization for the purposes of keeping 
down taxes for public education. 


2. A number of private or independent schools 
and colleges catering to the children of well- 
to-do parents. 


3. The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
whose opposition was not nearly as vigorous 
as that of groups 1 and 2 and is centered 
upon the failure of the bill to provide spe- 
cifically for aid to parochial and other non- 
public schools and the danger of federal 
control. 


4. Miscellaneous grandstanders and misin- 
formed busybodies and crackpots who enjoy 


By Hart R. DOUGLAss, 


Kenan Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina 


the excitement that federal control en- 
gendered by seeing or pretending to see 
Communism, Fascism, federal control, dan- 
gers to white supremacy, etc., in every 
progressive movement for progress. 


5. Well meaning but misinformed individuals 
who opposed the bill on grounds indicating 
that they were not familiar with the pro- 
visions of the bill. Most of those are prob- 
ably the unwitting tools of groups 1 and 2. 


Among the friends and supporters of 
the bill are the following groups who 
have endorsed the Harrison-Thomas Bill 
for federal aid to public schools: 


1. The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 


2. State and National Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations (Mrs. Albert Thomas of Alabama 
made before the Committee a splendid 
statement of the need for federal aid). 


3. National Women’s Trade Union of 
America. 


4. National Kindergarten Association. 
. American Library Association. 


6. Department of Adult Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


7. The Progressive Education Association. 
. The American Vocational Association. 


9. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


10. National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


11. American Federation of Labor. 
12. American Federation of Teachers. 
13. American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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14. National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

15. Southern Conference on Human Welfare. 

16. Young Women’s Christian Association, 
National Board. 

17. The National Education Association. 


Some of the objections to the bill have 
no point since the things objected to are 
not in the present bill though they may 
have been in previous federal aid bills. 
Among these are the following: 


1. A fear that federal aid will provide money 
for textbooks or transportation for pupils 
attending non-public schools. 

2. A fear that federal aid will require equally 
good schools for Negroes as for whites. 


3. A fear that federal aid will lead to federal 
control. 


Let us examine the Thomas-Harrison 
Bill to see what basis there is for these 
fears. 


AID TO NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Thomas-Harrison Bill provides for 
“payments to the states” of certain sums 
which shall be “available for disbursement 
by the states . . . to local school jurisdic- 
tion or other state educational agencies for 
all types of current operating and main- 
tenance expense of public elementary and 
secondary schools and their auxiliary serv- 
ices.” In no place in the bill is there any 
provision for subsidies to parochial or 
other non-public schools. At most, any 
federal funds could be expended for 
pupils in non-public schools only if especi- 
ally provided for by the state concerned. 
Each state now can if it wishes subsidize 
non-public schools. Federal aid in no way 
changes the present situation. A former 
federal aid bill did provide that such 
funds could be used for textbooks and 
transportation for pupils in non-public 
schools. 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES FOR NEGROES 


Opponents of federal aid have not 
failed to employ a weapon found by 
demagogues to be most effective in South- 
ern states, namely, appeal to prejudice 
against the Negroes. Furthermore, they 
have not hesitated to misstate the pro- 
visions of the bill affecting the education 
of Negroes, even going so far as to hint 
that passage of the bill might lead to 
schools for both Negroes and whites in 
states where separate schools now exist. 
The only references to Negroes in the bill 
are stated as follows: 


1. “Where separate schools are maintained for 
separate races the state must provide for a 
just and equitable distribution of such fed- 
eral funds for the benefit of schools main- 
tained for minority races without reduction 
of the proportion of state and local moneys 
expended during 1938 for schools for 
minority races, excepting moneys expended 
for the construction of school buildings.” 


2. “A just and equitable apportionment or dis- 
tribution of the several funds, provided 
under this act, for the benefit of a minority 
racial group in a state which maintains by 
law separate educational facilities for such 
minority racial group, means any plan of 
apportionment or distribution which results 
in the expenditure, for the benefit of such 
minority racial groups, of a proportion of 
said fund not less than the proportion that 
each such minority racial group in such state 
bears to the total population of that state.” 


In other words, any state receiving fed- 
eral funds under the act must spend as 
much of it upon Negroes as their relative 
proportion of population would indicate 
and the proportion of money now spent 
upon the education of Negroes must not 
be reduced as the result of receiving fed- 
eral funds. 


This provision would not interfere with 
the present or any other practices or poli- 
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cies in relation to schools for Negroes ex- 
cept that the federal funds must be spent 
proportionately on Negroes and whites. 
There is a clearly noticeable trend in prac- 
tically every Southern state not to spend 
proportionately less but actually more 
upon the education of Negroes. This 
trend seems certain to continue as we be- 
come more conscious of the high costs to 
the states resulting from ignorance among 
Negroes. 


In effect it really means that the current 
tendency to reduce the discrepancy be- 
tween educational facilities for Negroes 
and those for whites will be financed by 
federal funds rather than by state and 
local funds. Contrary to statements made 
by opponents of federal aid, no state is re- 
quired to provide equal educational facilt- 
ties for Negroes or even to spend a dime 
of its own money more than they are now 
spending for the education of Negroes. 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


A third criticism is that federal aid 
means federal control, federal propaganda 
through the schools, or federal school sys- 
tem. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The bill specifically states: 


“The provisions of this Act shall therefore be 
so construed as to maintain local and state 
initiative and responsibility in the conduct of 
education and to reserve explicitly to the states 
and their local subdivisions the administration 
of schools, including institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, the control over the processes 
of education, the control and determination of 
curricula of the schools, the methods of in- 
struction to be employed in them, the selection 
of personnel employed by the state and its 
agencies and local school jurisdictions, and in- 
sofar as consistent with the purposes for which 
funds are made available under this Act the 
determination of the best uses of the funds 
appropriated under this Act.” 


The bill has the following elements of 
federal control to none of which any real 
friend of education would object: 


1. Each state shall make reports showing how 
the money distributed was spent and show- 
ing to what extent each of the states has 
accomplished equalization of educational op- 
portunity in comparison with previous years 
and showing what is likely to be the state’s 
probable need for the subsequent years. 


2. States spending less money on public educa- 
tion than in the year 1938 shall not be eligi- 
ble for federal aid. In other words, fed- 
eral moneys must be used to improve the 
schools of the state and not to reduce state 
and local expenditures. 


3. The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall call for an audit of the expendi- 
tures of funds received under the Act. 


4. Moneys for buildings and libraries shall be 
spent only for buildings and libraries con- 
forming to state standards. 


5. Funds received under the Act must be spent 
for the purpose for which they were allotted, 
e. g., money allotted for adult education 
must be spent for adult education—not for 
elementary or secondary schools. 


Those provisions are for the purpose of 
preventing diversion of the funds. 


In the 1939 bill now before Congress 
there have been eliminated some features 
of the 1938 bill to which objections were 
made: 


1. The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is now given no discretion in deter- 
mining what aid shall be allotted to any 
state. It is to be determined by a formula. 


2. The 1938 bill provided that a portion of 
the federal funds may be allocated for 
transportation and books for pupils not in 
public schools. The 1939 Senate Bill con- 
tains no such provision. 


3. The 1938 bill provided that funds should 
not be available until local plans for their 
expenditure had been approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The 1939 bill provides only that the plans 
“assist effectively in equalizing educational 


opportunity.” 
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None of these changes is important 
enough to offset to any material degree 
the advantages of federal aid. 


THE SOUTH ASKS NOT FOR 
CHARITY BUT JUSTICE 


There are many reasons why federal 
funds should be spent upon Southern 
schools. A few of these may be men- 
tioned here: 


1. Much of the wealth of this country is not 
derived from the large cities in which it 
accumulates and is taxed, but largely from 
the farm and mineral lands of the country, 
the cotton fields of Georgia, the wheat fields 
of the Dakotas, the tobacco fields of the 
Carolinas, the iron mines of Minnesota, the 
orchards of Oregon, the copper mines of 
Utah and Colorado, the oil of Texas and 
Oklahoma. 


2. The wealth and prosperity of the nation as 
a whole are affected by the degree to which 
its people are educated. 


3. Ignorance constitutes a burden upon all the 
economic resources of the nation. 


4. The children educated in one state do not 
all remain there to live. The South loses each 
generation three and one-half million more 
persons to the rest of the country than it 
receives from elsewhere. The education of 
these mobile millions has been an enormous 
expense to the Southern states. 


5. North Carolina and other tobacco states con- 
tribute heavily to federal tax revenues. 
Millions of dollars annually collected from 
tobacco raised and manufactures in North 
Carolina are paid into the national treasury 
at Washington, and spent for federal pur- 
poses. It is by far the most heavily taxed 
article in the United States, and the only 
agricultural product subjected to a federal 
excise tax. Similarly, other Southern states 
contribute heavily to federal revenues 
through liquor taxes. 


6. North Carolina has received less federal 
funds per capita since New Deal spending 
began than any other state, though the other 
Southern states also fared badly. Up to 
1938, North Carolina has received only 
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$132.82 per capita* as compared to $1,114.- 
12 per capita for Nevada which is one of the 
states least in need of federal spending. 
Pennsylvania received more than all eight 
Southeastern states combined. 


THE REAL REASONS FOR 
OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID 


It is extremely doubtful if any consider- 
able proportion of those who are agitating 
against federal aid have any real fear of 
federal control of education, tendencies 
towards racial equality, or of parochial 
schools. The chief opposition to federal 
aid may be traced almost completely to 
two sources: 

1. Wealthy individuals, corporations, and or- 
ganizations who are always found opposed 
to taxation and the lobbyists and puppet 
organizations which they finance for this pur- 
pose, such as the “Friends of the Public 
Schools of America, Inc.” 


2. Demagogues who see a chance in opposing 
federal aid on the grounds of “racial 
equality,” “federal control,” “aid to Catho- 
lic schools” to gain approval of uninformed 
and unthinking people, and to further their 
quest for office or other positions of leader- 
ship. 

These lobbyists and demagogues have 

worked hard and long to misinform legis- 

lators with respect to the provisions of the 
federal aid bills. It seems almost positive 
that certain representatives and senators 
from some Southern states have obtained 
many of their ideas about the Harrison- 

Thomas Bill from some such sources. 

Most of the objections which they have 

voiced publicly against federal aid clearly 

indicate that they have not read carefully 
the latest federal aid bills in Congress and 
are objecting to provisions not in them. 
This misinformation has been spread 
throughout the South by those who are 
~ *In the period, July 1, 1939, to December 31, 
1939, the federal government has paid to Kentucky 


for education, welfare, and health $2,371,564.47; for 
highways, $2,257,114.29. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WORLD 


= EDUCATION 





THE NATION 
AND ITS TEACHERS 


I wisi that as a nation we 
would think first of teachers in terms of 
character, personality, and the special gift 
of imparting enthusiasm for acquiring 
knowledge. The basis of good national 
education is good teachers, and they are 
worthy of adequate pay and security in 
their old age. If they can accumulate de- 
grees and write books along any line, well 
and good, but the first requisite should be 
their ability to inspire youth.”—Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

@ 


NATIONAL COMMISSION OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BRAZIL 


Brazm has recently estab- 
lished a National Commission of Primary 
Instruction composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic. 
Attached to the Ministry of Education, the 
Commission has been assigned the follow- 
ing functions: (1) The organization of a 
national campaign against illiteracy; (2) 
definition of the steps to be taken by Fed- 
eral and State governments toward the 
nationalization of primary instruction in 
those areas dominated by people of for- 
eign extractions; (3) adjustment of pri- 
mary instruction to fit the different needs 
encountered in metropolitan and rural 
zones; (4) determination of the condi- 
tions under which religious instruction 


may be given in primary schools; (5) 
clarification of the problem of making 
ptimary instruction obligatory, which in 
turn involves the whole question of gratui- 
tous instruction and the training and re- 
muneration of teachers.—Revista de Edu- 
cacion, La Plata, Argentina. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
NEEDY CHILDREN IN URUGUAY 


Tue GoverNMENT of Uru- 
guay expends annually 200,000 pesos on 
milk, 77,000 pesos on school lunch rooms, 
30,000 pesos on shoes and clothing, and 
20,000 pesos on school excursions. Five 
fresh air schools are maintained, one of 
them dating from the year 1913, and the 
latest opened in 1926. Care is taken in 
the harmonization of medical attention 
and educational activities so that neither 
is sacrificed for the other. They are in con- 
tinuous operation throughout the year and 
the children remain in them for a four- 
month period. Since the five schools can 
house a total of one thousand children, it 
is evident that some three thousand chil- 
dren are restored to health each year 
through their activities. Mr. Emilio Ver- 
desio, who keeps a careful case record of 
each child, has recently published La En- 
senanza especial en el Uruguay, in which 
he makes a scholarly study of the educa- 
tion of abnormal children —Revista de 
Educacion, La Plata, Argentina. 
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CENTRALIZATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue Hon. Dr. L. J. Smmp- 
SON, Minister of Education for Ontario, in 
an address before the Ontario Education 
Association Convention, made a strong ap- 
peal for the establishment of larger units 
of school administration on a voluntary 
basis. In the course of his address he 
stated that Ontario had some 7,000 school 
boards for 700,000 pupils; England has 
only 317, or one for each 22,000 pupils; 
Scotland only 35 boards, or one for each 
28,000 pupils. He further stated that On- 
tario is far behind the times in this respect 
and quoted figures to show how school 
cost could be cut and immeasurably better 
service given when the larger unit of ad- 
ministration, e. g., the township, is adopt- 
ed.—School Progress. 


INTELLECTUAL RELAXATION: 
AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW 


Tue pirecror of Secondary 
Education has commissioned ten Belgian 
authors, who write in French, to lecture to 
the upper forms of secondary schools on 
literary subjects connected with intellec- 
tually refreshing works. The attention of 
the lecturers has been drawn to the neces- 
sity of avoiding any political or denomina- 
tional allusions and of keeping within the 
limits imposed upon them by the age of 
their listeners—L’ Athenee, Brussels. 


SPANISH REVISTA DE PEDAGOGIA 
AGAIN PUBLISHED 


For FIFTEEN consecutive 
years the Revista de Pedagogia was pub- 
lished in Madrid, only to be suppressed 
during the recent civil war. Plans have 
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now been made for its resurrection on 
foreign soil, in Argentina. In this second 
incarnation, after three years of silence, it 
will conserve the same character and spirit 
that guided it from its inception in 1922, 
expressed at that time in its first editorial 
as follows: “The Revista de Pedagogia 
will reflect and interpret the latest educa- 
tional movements and, in so far as possi- 
ble, will contribute to the advance of edu- 
cation. Imbued with the spirit of liberal- 
ity and tolerance and inspired by a sense 
of the unity of all educative effort, it will 
direct the attention of its readers to every 
aspect of education.” The Revista will 
appear monthly from April to December 
inclusive, under the editorship of Lorenzo 
Luzuriaga. The first number appeared last 
June—Revista de Educacion, La Plata, 


Argentina. 
e 


SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 
IN ENGLAND 


Tue British Parliament has 
decided to delay application of the law by 
which the school-leaving age in England 
was to be raised from fourteen to fifteen 
beginning with September 1, 1939. This 
decision was dictated by war conditions 
and does in no sense imply a revocation 
of the hard-won law.—Information Uni- 
versitaire, Paris. 


Necessity is the only successful adviser— 
Reade 


A mule cannot pull when he is kicking, and 
he cannot kick when he is pulling —Thos. J. 


Watson 
® 


Art needs no spur beyond itself —Hzgo 
e 


Let argument bear no unmusical sound.— 
Ben Johnson 
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Book Reviews 


LEIF ERIKSON THE LUCKY. By Fred- 
eric Arnold Kummer. Illustrated by Norman 
Price. Grades 7-12. 246 pages. List price, $2.00. 
Published by The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here is a book to delight the hearts and to 
nourish the minds of American boys and girls. 
Is is a saga of the sea and a story of historical 
adventure which portrays youth’s eternally keen, 
courageous, and high-spirited turning from an 
old, war-torn world to search for a better and a 
free one. 


In his dramatic tale of LEIF ERIKSON 
THE LUCKY, Mr. Kummer presents the hardy 
Norse explorer as the great navigator and dis- 
coverer that he truly was. Beginning with his 
boyhood, the book tells the ever-thrilling story 
of Leif’s journey into Norway, his voyage into 
the unknown West, his landing on our. north 
Atlantic Coast, and his winter spent in Wine- 
land the Good. These combined adventures 

. constitute a chapter in the early history of the 
new world that is an inspiration to every young 
American. 

In the graphic picture of Viking life cast in 
the inimitable and very readable Kummer 
style, a new light is shed upon the courageous 
and thardy Norse sea-rovers of song and story 
fame. Hunger and cold and storm and even 
death itself were powerless to destroy the desire 
to satisfy the love of adventure that lies in 
every brave heart. 

Norman Price, the illustrator of LEIF ERIK- 
SON THE LUCKY, is a famous magazine 
artist. In thirty-three pen and ink illustrations 
and one painting in full color, he has caught the 
glorious Viking spirit. 


FIRST NUMBER BOOK, by John R. Clark, 
Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton, authors of 
Primary Arithmetic Through Experience and 
Modern-School Arithmetic. 64 pages—81,x11 
inches. 24 cents. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 


This is truly a first book for children who are 
just starting both reading and number work 
and in this combination of beginning number 
for beginning readers it is unique. Its simple 
directions for interesting things to do give real 


purpose to beginning reading. The minimum 
vocabulary has been ingeniously handled. There 
are only forty-five words, gradually introduced, 
which the pupil should master, and forty-five 
additional words—‘‘picture words”—the mean- 
ing of which is always obvious from a picture. 
The child is not required to read these picture 
words, but experience with first graders indi- 
cates that the will learn them incidentally. 

The emphasis is on understanding, and the 
medium is the favorite things of childhood— 
toys, animals, games, etc., which are cleverly 
presented to develop the desired concepts and 
skills. The simple addition and subtraction 
treated here are in concrete terms made mean- 
ingful through the help of pictures or objects. 

Illustrations and pictures to be colored are 
unusually attractive. In its gay appearance and 
spirit of fun FIRST NUMBER BOOK shows 
that arithmetic in primary grades can be a far 
more enjoyable experience than many of us have 
realized. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK. By Ernest B. 
Fincher, Westwood Junior-Senior High School, 
Westwood, N. J.; Russell E. Fraser, East 
Orange High School, East Orange, N. J.; and 
William G. Kimmel, Formerly Supervisor of 
Social Studies, New York State Education De- 
partment. 576 pages. Illustrated. Published by 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
List price, $1.36. 

Twenty-five vivid, living chapter headings— 
“Crime-Proofing America,” “Wanted: 5,000,- 
000 Homes,” “John Q. Public Helps Himself,” 
“Uncle Sam’s Long Arms,” “Boy and Girl 
Meet Government,” etc.—in the table of con- 
tents gives the motif of DEMOCRACY AT 
WORK. New, timely and SANE, this junior 
high school book breaks the precedent that re- 
quired civics texts to be written from the “re- 
form” standpoint, yet it is neither radical nor 
impractical. In their writing, the authors have 
set for themselves the same principle of change 
that they present to students, i. e., that although 
change in the action-picture of ever-changing 
America is inevitable, it is desirable only when 
controlled by intelligent, co-operative effort. 

Grouped into five major parts—The Student 
as a Community Member, The Community as a 
Service Organization, The Increasing Number 
of Community Services, Making a Living in the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
I iaccctsetnersinncisscnniccccin O. L. Adams 
HICKMAN J. M. Calvin 
LAWRENCEBURG Chas. O. Ryan 
MIDDLEBURG W. G. Kirtley 
PRINCETON Everett Howton 
SCIENCE HILI John B. Carr 
SCOTTSVILLE Carl J. Chaney 
SEBREE Fred Poore 
UNIONTOWN Otis Harkins 





100% COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Counties Superintendent 
BOONE D. H. Norris 
CUMBERLAND Earl Garrison 
GRANT M. J. Belew 
HART. J. C. Cave 
LAUREL J. B. Reams 
OHIO W. R. Carson, Jr. 
OLDHAM J. W. Selph 
PERRY. M. C. Napier 
ROBERTSON Virgil T. Fryman 
TRIMBLE J. W. McMahan 
WOLFE Frank Rose 
Schools Principal 
ALEX BARRET JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE.............- E. R. Martin 


Wm. R. BELKNAP SCHOOL, 
LOUISVILLE 

CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE, 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 


Adelaide Seekamp 








D. J. Wright 





Schools Principal 
FORKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, GRAVEL 

SWITCH R. T. Owen 
GEO. D. PRENTICE SCHOOL, 

LOUISVILLE...........--- Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
WESTERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

EOUISVEEE Bicescccccncctee Gertrude Kohnhorst 





(Continued from preceding page) 


Community, and Governing the Community— 
the entire book is designed as a complete teach- 
ing unit. If the teacher so desires, the chapters 
in each part, although closely related, may be 
easily regrouped to form shorter units. The 
flexibility of DEMOCRACY AT WORK per- 
mits it to be used for a full-year or for a 
semester course. Each chapter is followed by re- 
view questions, interesting activities, and a 
wealth of suggested readings. 

The illustrations—charts, graphs, cartoons, 
photographs—are daringly removed from the 
beaten path of pictures in the usual civics texts. 
Each illustration is tied to the text and each 
tells an important American story. Grave, 
social, economic, and educational distress is 
portrayed side by side with desirable social, eco- 
nomic, and educational situations. Completely 
avoiding a negative approach, the superb de- 
lineative power of the illustrations points strong 
contrasts which help the student to realize pos- 


FEBRUARY, 


sible solutions of problems—one of the ele- 
ments of good citizenship. 





Strong reasons make strong actions.—Shake- 


Speare 
e 


Ability in a man is knowledge which eman- 


ates from divine light——Zoroaster 
* 


In the power of fixing the attention lies the 
most precious of the intellectual habits—Hall 
a 

The less men think the more they talk.— 
Montesquieu 


* 
Acquaintance softens prejudice.—Aesop 
* 
To the valiant actions speak alone.—Smollett 
° 


Brave men are not cast down by adversity.— 
Silus Italicus 
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mu. 2. LA. 


COMMITTEE ON 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


oa Core CoMMITTEE of the 
N. E. A. Committee on Affiliated Associ- 
ations recently met at the N. E. A. Head- 
quarters Office in Washington to outline 
plans for increasing the number of local 
associations affiliated with the N. E. A. 
and co-operating with local associations al- 
ready affiliated with the N. E. A. The 
members of the Committee are: Junius 
Allison, Asheville, North Carolina; Karl 
Berns, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Garden Grove, California; Miss 
Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, New York; and 
Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman. 


CITY TEACHERS ARE 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Heartening progress is reported toward 
permanence of service and professional 
levels of training of city teachers. The 
January, 1940, N. E. A. Research Bulletin, 
“City Teachers: Their Preparation, Sal- 
aries, and Experience,” presents figures 
covering more than 200,000 teachers in 
both large and small city school systems. 
It shows that the average city teacher is a 
college graduate and has been teaching for 
14 years. 


CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


A limited number of reprints from the 
January, 1940, N. E. A. Journal of Herbert 
E. Bolton’s article, “Cultural Co-operation 
with Latin America,” are available, with- 


out charge, for classroom use to those who 
request them promptly. Write to N. E. A. 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


ENRICHING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The fourth annual conference on ele- 
mentary education, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
of the N. E. A., will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
July 8-19, 1940, immediately following the 
summer convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Milwaukee. The 
theme for this conference will be, “En- 
riching the Elementary School Curricu- 
lum.” The program will include a series 
of demonstrations, observations, and 
seminars on the most important problems 
related to the enrichment of the curricu- 
lum. 


STANDARDS FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Committee on “Certification of Su- 
perintendents of Schools” of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
met recently at N. E. A. Headquarters to 
complete the report on which they have 
been working. This report will be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the De- 
partment at St. Louis, February 24-29, 
1940. The members of the Committee are: 
Otto W. Haisley, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
chairman; Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C.; Frank Cody, Detroit, Michigan; 
W. Karl Hopkins, Ogden, Utah; Carroll 
R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Joseph 
H. Saunders, Newport News, Virginia; 
George D. Strayer, New York. 
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CHECK LIST OF SAFETY 
AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


A thirty-page booklet with the above 
title has just come from the press, pre- 
pared by the Safety Education Projects of 
the N. E. A. Research Division. This un- 
usual document is a carefully arranged 
list of two hundred and fourteen questions 
with which schools can check their pro- 
tective and teaching procedures. The 
questions cover general administration, 
grounds, equipment, school routine, fire 
drills, personnel, street safety, bus trans- 
portation, special activity rooms, safety 
instruction, and community relationships. 
The price is 25c. Copies may be ordered 
from the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 





N. E. A. Honor Roll 


K HE FOLLOWING associations in 
Kentucky are affiliated with the N. E. A.: 


COVINGTON WOMEN TEACHERS CLUB 

Fr. THOMAS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

LEXINGTON ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS IN 
COLORED SCHOOLS 

LEXINGTON TEACHERS CLUB 

LOUISVILLE CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSN. 

LOUISVILLE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

PADUCAH PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCI- 
ATION 

PENDLETON COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The following counties have one hun- 
dred per cent membership in the N. E. A.: 


BoypD KENTON 
BULLITT MADISON 
CAMPBELL McLEAN 
FAYETTE NELSON 
HARDIN PENDLETON 


The following cities have one hundred 
per cent membership in the N. E. A.: 


GEORGETOWN OWENSBORO 
HARLAN PARIS 

IRVINE PIKEVILLE 
LEXINGTON PROVIDENCE 
LIVERMORE RICHMOND 
MAYSVILLE RUSSELLVILLE 
NEWPORT STEARNS 


The following schools have one hun- 
dred per cent membership in the N. E. A.: 


WAYLAND ALEXANDER SCHOOL, Hartford 
VIRGINIA STREET SCHOOL, Hopkinsville 
BELMONT SCHOOL, Hopkinsville 

WeEsT SIDE SCHOOL, Hopkinsville 
COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL, Columbia 
BROMLEY SCHOOL, Bromley 

BuRDINE SCHOOL, Burdine 

LauREL HIGH SCHOOL, Camp Dix 
DUNHAM HIGH SCHOOL, Jenkins 
McRopseRTs JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, McRoberts 
CEDAR STREET SCHOOL, Louisville 

I. N. BLoom SCHOOL, Louisville 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL SCHOOL, Louisville 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL, Louisville 
JoHN B. McFERRAN SCHOOL, Louisville 
Victor H. ENGELHARD SCHOOL, Louisville 
ALBERT S. BRANDEIS SCHOOL, Louisville 
Gero. ROGERS CLARK SCHOOL, Louisville 
EMMET FIELD SCHOOL, Louisville 

EMMA DOLFINGER SCHOOL, Louisville 
JOHN MARSHALL SCHOOL, Louisville 


The following college has one hundred 
per cent membership in the N. E. A.: 
EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Richmond 


Norte: Wherever a city or county is one hun- 
dred per cent the individual schools are not 
mentioned. 





Kentuckians at Work 
In the N. E. A. 


CCur INCREASED INTEREST in the 
N. E. A. on the part of Kentucky educators 
is made manifest by the large increase in 
the enrollment. Kentucky has more than 


ASHLAND CATLETTSBURG , . 

BLOOMFIELD ELIZABETHTOWN tWice as many members in the N. E. A. as 

CARROLLTON Fr. THOMAS she had three years ago. 
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The roster of N. E. A. leadership in 
Kentucky is shown by the membership of 
committees as reported by the N. E. A. 
State Director, Dr. William S. Taylor. 


The following are committee members 
from Kentucky: 


Committee on Affiliated Associations 
Henry, C. I., Principal, Madisonville High 
School, Madisonville 
Oliver, T. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pikeville 
Committee on Academic Freedom 
Taylor, William S., School of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
(Chairman) 
Committee to Co-operate with the American 
Legion 
Richmond, J. H., President, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray 


Committee to Co-operate with the American 
Teachers Association 
Taylor, L. N., State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort 


Committee on Code of Ethics 

Case, Mrs. Emma Y., Dean, Eastern 
Teachers College, Richmond 

Farley, C. H., County Superintendent of 
Schools, Pikeville 

King, W. P., Executive Secretary, Ken- 
tucky Education Association, 1422 Hey- 
burn Building, Louisville (Chairman) 


Committee on Co-operatives 


Tapp, Hambleton, 1812 Norris Place, 
Louisville 


Committee on Credentials 
Morgan, Mrs. A. B., Hazard 


Committee on Credit Unions 


Boyd, Paul P., Dean, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


Committee on Equal Opportunity 
Brooker, John W., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort 
Hall, T. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Greenville 
Kimbler, N. O., County Superintendent of 
Schools, Henderson 


Committee on Individual Guidance 

Crawford, A. B., Principal, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington 

Jaggers, C. H., Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green 

Morris, Glyn A., Director, Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, Inc., Pine Mountain, 
Harlan County 


Committee on Induction into Citizenship 
Jones, W. B., Somerset 


Committee on International Relations 
Donovan, Dr. Herman L., President, East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Warner, Hattie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nicholasville 


Legislative Commission 

Brooker, John W., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort 

Dunn, D. Y., Superintendent, Fayette 
County Schools, Lexington 

King, W. P., Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association, 1422 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 

Kirkpatrick, Lee, Superintendent, Paris 
Public Schools, Paris 

Richmond, J. D., President, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray 

Taylor, William S., School of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Witt, Everett, Superintendent, Warren 
County Schools, Bowling Green 


Committee on Necrology 
Ford, Miss Edith, Richmond 


Committee on Resolutions 


Walker, Morton, 4559 Southern Parkway, 
Louisville 


Committee on Salaries 
Noe, Sam, Louisville 


Committee on Supply, Preparation and Certifi- 
cation of Teachers 


Grise, Dr. F. C., Dean, Western Kentucky 


State Teachers College, Bowling Green 
Jaggers, R. E., Director, Teacher Training 
and Certification, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort (Chairman) 
Willey, Dr. W. M., Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green 
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Committee on Tax Education 
Martin, James W., Director, Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington (Core) 
Moore, W. J., Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond 


Committee on Tenure 
Hopkins, P. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerset 
Owens, A. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Newport 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK CompaANny—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St. 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE EcoNomMy Company—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & CoMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J.__ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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LANGUAGE 
JOURNEYS 


A new functional series with a con- 
tent organized around other school 
subjects and daily experiences of 
children. Grades 3-8 


HAPPY HOUR 
~READERS 


Appealing materials which promote 
entire curriculum while developing 
essential reading skills. Grades 1-6 


JOHNSON Publishing 


Com pany . . Richmond, Virginia 














A. J. Nystrom & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Wéinchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WortD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Kentucky). 

Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


168 Brae 
(Central 
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Conference with a Student 
Having Reading Difficulties 
(Continued from page 31) 
TEACHER: It is the moving of the lips, 
tongue, or throat muscles as you read si- 
lently. 
STUDENT: Why, I know I move my lips 
when I read silently. 











INTERESTING, REAL, VIVID! 


Kentuckians 
Are Different! 


By M. B. MORTON 


This book will capture your interest right from the first chapter. 
It is unique and vital because it contains true incidents which 
made up early Kentucky history. You'll find that Kentuck- 
ians are different from other people and that Kentucky hospi- 
tality is not a myth. 


Price $2.00 Postage Paid 
THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary refer- 
ence books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” 

Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 





TEACHER: That greatly interferes with 
your rate and comprehension. You can 
read no faster than you can speak if you 
vocalize—and that would probably be 
about one hundred and fifty words per 
minute. Learn to read with your eyes and 
your mind and not with your lips. 

STUDENT: How fast should I read? 

TEACHER: That is somewhat difficult to 
answer. Many people read one thousand 
words per minute on easy fictional mate- 
rial. The number of words one reads 
per minute depends upon the difficulty 
of the material and the purpose for 
which one reads. On textbook material of 
average difficulty you should read about 
three hundred and fifty words per minute; 
on ordinary reading material you should 
read more rapidly. 

STUDENT: Could you give me any other 
suggestions ? 

TEACHER: Yes. Force yourself to read 
more rapidly, being careful at the same 
time to understand what you read. Meas- 
ure and graph your reading speed from 
time to time. Read an abundance of easy, 
interesting material and try to establish a 
regular rhythm of eye movements. Feel 
yourself swing into each line with rhythm. 
Good reading is rhythmic reading. Learn 
to read for different purposes and adjust 
your reading speed to the purpose for 
which you are reading. 

STUDENT: I know now that I can im- 
prove my reading, and I am determined 
that I will! 

TEACHER: Your determination will help 
a great deal. With efficient reading you 
should make no more failures in college. 
Come in next week and tell me what you 
have done. I have some other helpful sug- 
gestions that I should like to give you at 
that time. 

STUDENT: Thank you, very much. You 
have already helped me. I shall certainly 
be back again. 
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Help your pupils 
Score 100 on this 


‘Dental Quiz” 


— You'll be helping them toward a future 
of HEALTHY GUMS AND SOUND TEETH 





Are sound, white teeth entirely a matter of inheritance? 





ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral hygiene is most 
-mportant. That’s why so many modern schools teach care of gums 
as well as teeth. For gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, 
often become tender and weak. To provide needed stimulation, 
many dentists advise Ipana and massage. 


sree : Why are classroom drills in oral 
, . hygiene so important? 













ANSWER: Classroom drills quickly show 
the technique of gum massage. The index 
finger is placed om the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. Meanwhile the teacher explains 
how this stimulates the gums. 





Do our children today face a brighter dental 
future than their parents? 





ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their 
teachers, thousands of children are far more alert than 
their parents to the importance of gum massage to 
healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children 
are relaying this sensible dental health routine from 
classroom to home. Parents, too, are learning this 
modern way to a healthy smile! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up rec- 
ords and a complete outline for a school-wide 
“Good Teeth” contest are all available. Write us 
today, giving name of your school, principal or 
superintendent, and the grade. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « Established 1887 
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WE'RE OFF TO SEE 
s @ 


Let Greyhound introduce you 
to the wonders of the world— 
right here in your own country 


Take a deep breath, throw back your shoulders, and 
say from the bottom of your heart... “This is my 
own, my native land!” You'll be quoting from a grand 
old poem—but how true it rings this year! 

You will find that 130 million other Americans are 
seeing their own country in a clear new perspective— 
discovering things so thrilling and beautiful that they 
seem to open up a bright new world. To see the 
unparalleled wonders of America intimately, you 
must travel the great highways. To travel these high- 
ways in maximum comfort, fully relaxed, and at a 
fraction of driving cost—you must go Greyhound. 


GREYHOUND 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let us send you “This Amazing America’—one of the most 
fascinating booklets published — with 140 pictures and stories of 
strange, unbelievable things and places on this continent. A 
grand little help in class work! To get your free copy, mail 
this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 











A Permanent Enrollment Card 
(Continued from page 20) 

the desired information is forthcoming. 
The parents are sometimes just as vexed 
as the teachers are at this annual call for 
the same information. We usually count 
ourselves fortunate if we are able to com- 
plete the enrollment cards before the end 
of the first or second week. 


On the other hand, let us visit another 
school where permanent enrollment cards 
have been in use for a few years. Miss 
Knuckles, let us say, has the third grade. 
She has. forty children on her list for the 
year. The central office has supplied her 
with the permanent enrollment cards for 
these children. All she has to do is to call 
the roll from these cards and to enter in 
the proper column the grade, the date, and 
her signature. She might then ask if there 
have been any new children added to the 
family since last year. 


There may be two or three children who 
are new to the school. New cards must be 
made for these, and as was stated earlier 
in this article, the teacher’s time is now 
free to be given to these special cases. 

The entire procedure as outlined should 
not take more than a regular class period. 

It may be argued that first-grade teach- 
ers would have the lion’s share of work 
under this plan. No more work would be 
required from first-grade teachers than is 
needed under the old plan. It might be 
both wise and expedient to delegate some 
of the work of enrolling first-grade chil- 
dren to other teachers in the building who 
have been relieved of a large portion of 
the work of preparing initial cards. 

It should be evident that since these per- 
manent enrollment cards are to go with a 
child throughout his public-school life, 


nia they should be correct in every detail, and 
Addn no effort should be spared to see that they 
' are correct. 
City « ST-2KY 
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SPECIAL TERM OF NINE WEEKS 


SPRING TERM 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KY. 


BEGINS APRIL 1 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENT TEACHING 


For schedule and further information write: 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 





DEDICATION OF NEW BUILDINGS 





“te FOUNDERS DAY, March 21 























Education for Negro Women 


in Kentucky 
(Continued from page 27) 


though there is a state aid fund. Both the 
Supreme Court decision in the Gaines case 
and the need for strengthening the educa- 
tional institutions that Negro children at- 
tend make it imperative that Kentucky 
face the problem of providing graduate 
work for its Negro citizens. If Negro 
teachers are paid low salaries and at the 
the same time are compelled to go out of 
Kentucky to get the necessary teacher 
training and the much-needed opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement, at great ex- 
pense and with limited financial aid from 
the state, the quality of the instruction 
that they offer Negro boys and girls will 
necessarily suffer. 


From the foregoing discussion it is evi- 
dent that Negro girls encounter many 
handicaps in their efforts to get even the 
minimum essentials to enable them to be- 
come intelligent citizens of Kentucky. It 
is also evident that Negro women who 
seek higher education may avail them- 
selves of all that the state offers them, and 
yet, the possibilities are great that because 


the reduction of the enormity of the ob- 
stacles that Negro women meet in at- 
tempting to get an education would make 
American Democracy more real and more 
vital in Kentucky. 


NOTES 


*The Negro population constitutes 8.6% of the 
total (1930 census). 

?In 1930 the percentage of illiteracy for Kentucky 
was 6.6%, but for the Negro population it was 
15.4%. (Local School Unit Organizations in 10 
States,) U. S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Education; 
Bulletin 1938, Number 10, p. 96.) 

SLeonard Ephraim Meece, Negro Education in 
Kentucky (Bulletin of the Bureau of Public School 
Service, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Volume X, March, 1938, Number 3), p. 52. 

*Ibid., p. 82. 

*Tbid., p. 122. 

*Ibid., p. 123. 

"Ibid., p. 126. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


ae TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS “* 
T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Iama <a teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out obligation, the whole story. 




















of limitations their basic needs as women  nepecenenneninmamnnnmnnewnmanein® 
will remain unmet, and their talents as in- toy ean ates ania eaabaaiin cake 
dividuals, undeveloped. The removal or Sis ccosesoncasbien saainuainimndeaiibiaaaniahin, Aconseratneniosioil 
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A Healthful Pleasure 
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Teasers: Many 





s Cat 

exerci: SY “physicians and dentists sis 
ais’) their patients chewing gum,the 
sweet-taste pleases; the chewing 
is fine for teeth and gums. Stock 
up with some gum today ! 


National Associatton of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 





Now Is the Time for Federal 
Aid for Southern Schools 
(Continued from page 35) 


interested in keeping federal expenditures 
down and the future Southern farmer and 
laborer relatively uneducated. The polit- 
ical henchmen of Northern interests with 
heavy investments in the South have 
spread fear and prejudice in the minds of 
Southern people. Every loyal friend of 
Southern education should not only in- 
form himself or herself with respect to the 
Thomas-Harrison Bill but should seize 
every opportunity to counteract the false 
and mischievous propaganda which he 
may find in his community and state. 

He should inform himself concerning 
the educational inequalities among the 
states which unjustly handicap Southern 
children and impede national as well as 
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Southern progress and culture. He 
should make all this information available 
to all groups interested in improving the 
public schools. He should interest all 
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civic-minded individuals and organizations | 
in federal aid legislation and enlist their | 


support. 
mediately if the program is to succeed. 
Every teacher, administrator, parent- 
teachers’ association and other organiza- 
tion favorable to Southern schools and 
alert to Southern interests should write or 


All of this must be done im- | 


Sia re ri eA 


wire their two United States Senators and | 


at least the one United States Represen- 


tative from their district if not all the | 


Representatives from their state. With a 


proper show of interest on the part of | 
Southern friends of public education, the © 
bill can pass the Senate easily and would — 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The University of Kentucky 


Announees Its 


1940 SUMMER SESSION 


Consisting Of 
TWO FIVE-WEEKS TERMS 


First Term: June 1%7-July 20 
Second Term: July 22-August 24 


® Thirteen semester hours may be earned in 
the ten weeks of summer school. 


@ Three full summer sessions are equivalent 
to one year’s residence for either graduate 
or undergraduate degrees. 


@ The residence halls for both men and women 
are open in the summer at reasonable rates. 


@ 725 different courses are offered in the two 
terms under the direction of a faculty of 210 
members. 


For Information Address 


Director of the Summer Session 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 














FEBRUARY, NINETEEN FORTY 
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May we quote from a 
recent letter? 


@@rhe only other hotel or 
restaurant in the country, 
which even approaches your 
Bluegrass Room, is at least 
three times as expensive. 
You are to be congratulated 
on the superb job you are 
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The BROWN HOTEL 
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HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 











(Continued from page 48) 
then have at least a fifty-fifty chance of 
passing the House. If passed by Con- 
gress, there is little doubt but that the 
President will sign it. 


Those who wish to examine the pro- 
posed legislation should write their United 
States Senators or Representatives for a 
copy of Senate Bill 1305, 76th Congress. 
Information about federal aid legislation 
and its progress may be obtained from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Additional information concerning the 
federal aid legislation with statements for 
and against the Thomas-Harrison Bill are 
to be found in the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, Calendar No. 
262, Report No. 244, “Federal Assistance 
to the States for the Support of Public 
Education,” which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., or the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLY | 
Prices SLASHED 








& 

Can You Beat These New Low Prices? 
Nonwax Dry Stencils, per quire................ $1.69 
Duplicator Ink, jet-black, per pound........ 1.25 
Correction Fluid, 2 ounces 25 
Writing Ink Powder, blue-black, 1 gallon... .35 
Typewriter Ribbons, black record.............. 49 


We Pay Carrying Charges—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


TERMS: 10% 10 Days; 15 Days Net 
FAMOUS TESTING LABORATORIES 
FAMOUS BUILDING 
74-76 Eaker St. Dayton, Ohio 
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TEACHER --- 


here’s a question for you 


“What do the Railroads’ Taxes mean 
to the Schools of Kentucky?’’ 


Here’s the record for the answer: 


In 1938 railroads paid school taxes of $1,931,241 
in 104 Kentucky counties—an average of $18,570 
per county. They also paid $359,549 in State taxes 
for school purposes. 

In addition they paid $2,426,587 for the support 
of the State, county, and city governments. 

In 1939 the amounts were about the same. 

The freight-hauling competitors of railroads—the 
common carrier truckers—paid for schools in the 
whole state only $12,108, which was less than the 
average amount the railroads paid in each county, 
and they paid only $14,468 for governmental 
purposes. 


Bigger and heavier trucks will endanger the safety of 
all who use the highways, destroy the roads on which they 
travel and impair the railroads’ ability to pay taxes. 


In the light of these facts, won’t you write the answer to 


the question asked above and send it to your Legislator? 


Kentucky Railroad Association, Louisville 




















A New Junior Science Series 


SCIENCE 
IN OUR 
MODERN WORLD 


WATKINS and PERRY 


Three-Book Series for Junior High Schools 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL 


An excellent introductory science course, featuring 
an unparalleled cycle-treatment in graded, progres- 
sive expansion of science principles and facts from 
year to year. Simple interesting style, exceptional 
program in graded experimentation; emphasis on 
development of scientific method and attitude. Un- 


usual use of pictures and illustrative materials. 


THE - MACMILLAN - COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA 


Represented in Kentucky by MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Ky. 











